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THE HISTORY OF THE COLONY OP NEW SWEDEN. 

BY CARL K. S. SPRINCHORN. 

TRANSLATED BY FBOFESSOB GBBQOBY B. KEEK. 

(Continued from Vol. VII., page 419.) 

In the year 1644 occurred two events very disastrous to 
the development of the settlement, viz., the ascension of 
Queen Christina upon the throne of Sweden, productive of 
great changes in the entire system of the government, and 
the death of Fleming, a special and great misfortune to the 
colony. The consequent neglect of New Sweden for years at 
a time could not but contribute to its decay and final ruin. 
From June, 1644, till October, 1646, nothing was heard from 
the mother country (letters not even reaching the colony by 
way of Holland), a circumstance necessarily most discourag- 
ing to the inhabitants. Not the less zealously did Printz 
promote the enterprise, however, endeavouring particularly 
to restrain the Dutch from the lucrative beaver trade with 
the Indians west of the river. "We have already seen how 
by the erection of Nya Korsholm he secured the mouth of the 
Schuylkill ; he also considered it necessary to guard the route 
of traffic still farther to the interior. To this intent he caused 
to be built some distance inland a strong block-house, "capa- 
ble of defence against the savages by four or five men, well 
supplied with powder and shot." 1 The place received the 
name of Wasa, and several "freemen" settled there. A quar- 
ter of a mile beyond, in the same "path of the Minquas," was 
constructed a similar house where other peasants also settled. 
This spot was called Molndal, 2 because, says Printz, "I had 
a water-mill erected there, running without intermission, to 

1 Printz's Keport of 1647. 

2 Called by the Indians Kdkarikonk; it was near the present Cobb's. 
Creek, a branch of Darby Creek. On this point see further Ferris, op. cit., 
p. 73, and Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. pp. 29-30, 369. 

Vol. viii. — 2 
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the great advantage of the country." It was the first within 
the limits of Pennsylvania. The Governor designed to fur- 
nish these posts with stores of merchandise for barter with the 
Indians, to prevent the latter from carrying their goods to 
the rival Hollanders. Further improvements were also made 
at the old places, Christina, Elfsborg, and Korsholm. 

On the 25th of November, 1645, a grievous calamity befell 
the colony in the burning of Fort New G-ottenburg, set fire 
to by a gunner, whether intentionally or not, all but the farm- 
yard being destroyed in one short hour. The people escaped 
in a destitute state, but, a long and sharp frost following, 
rendering communication with the mainland difficult or im- 
possible, both they and the Governor were compelled to pass 
several severe months on the island, where they remained 
until the following March. The Company's goods, consumed 
by the fire, were valued at 4000 riksdaler. Notwithstanding 
this, on the 4th of September, of the following year, the first 
Swedish church was consecrated by Campanius on the same 
spot, and since, also, Printz afterwards had his dwelling there, 
it seems likely that the place was entirely rebuilt. 1 

In the year 1646 occurred the first outbreak of the jealousy, 
which certainly existed from the beginning, between the 
Swedes and Dutch, but, both sides feigning friendship, here- 
tofore had been concealed, especially during the need of com- 
bined action against the English. In the summer of this 
year a vessel came from Manhattan, chartered by private 
individuals, to trade with the Minquas on the Schuylkill. 
On her arrival at that station the captain was immediately 
notified by the Swedish inhabitants to leave the place, as 
belonging to their government. Andreas Hudde, the new 
commandant at Fort Nassau (whose reports 2 to the Governor 
at Manhattan furnish much material for the history of the 
colony), appeared, in person, to answer this claim, affirming 
the spot to have been an old trading-post of the Hollanders. 

1 The foregoing follows Printz's Report of 1647. 

* What follows, concerning the differences between the Dutch and the 
Swedes, is drawn from Hudde's Report, dated Nov. 7, 1648, in Doc. Col. 
Hist. N. Y., xii. pp. 28 et seq., a document cited also by Hazard and Ferris. 
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The Swedish Governor first despatched the preacher Johan 
Campanius, and afterwards Commissary Henri k Huyghen, 
with Secretary Carl Johansson and Officer Gregory van Dyek, 
bearing a letter to Hudde comprising a complaint against 
the attempt of the Dutch, and accusing them of seducing the 
savages, and being the first to use force, as well as asserting 
the more ancient rights of the Swedes — to all of which Hudde 
replied orally, with great temperateness of speech. Hereupon 
Printz sent a note to the captain of the vessel, requiring him 
to quit the place at the risk of the confiscation of his cargo, 
in accordance with Her Royal Majesty's commands — an in- 
junction which he obeyed without delay. About the same 
time Hudde desired to execute his Governor's commission to 
proceed northwards to Trenton Falls in search of minerals, 
but was prevented by the Indians, who had been informed 
by Printz that the Dutch designed building a fort to hinder 
their journeys on the river, and that a larger force was on 
their way thither to destroy them. All the endeavours of 
Hudde to fulfil his orders failed. The peculiar apple of 
discord was, however, the Schuylkill. In September, 1646, 
Hudde was instructed to buy of the Indians a piece of land 
on the western side of the Delaware, about a Dutch mile 
north of Fort Nassau. At the close of the month he com- 
pleted this purchase, and, accompanied by the Indian gran- 
tors, erected the arms of the Dutch West India Company on 
the boundaries of the tract, in token of having taken posses- 
sion. It was in all probability part of the region now included 
in the city of Philadelphia. Certain Dutch colonists soon 
prepared to settle on it. 1 

Printz indited a ilaming protest (September, 1646) against 
Hudde's enterprise, in which he charged the latter with a 
want of respect for Her Royal Majesty, the Queen of Sweden, 
warned him of the consequences of his action, and denied 
the right of the Dutch to the territory bought, as having 
been already purchased by the Swedes. He prohibited his 

1 Acrelius, op. cit., p. 49. states that this was done at Sanchikan, but all 
that follows proves this was not so. 
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people from having any intercourse with the Hollanders, and 
despatched Huyghen to the spot, where he demolished the 
arms which Hudde had set up, exclaiming, "were they those 
of the Prince of Orange, even, he would trample them under 
his feet." Opposition, doubtless, was offered, and he proceeded 
to violence. Hudde sought to justify himself, as well as he 
could,, by a written protest, which was brought to Printz by 
two messengers, who were treated, however, by the Governor 
with much disdain. One of them, who, after long waiting, 
requested an answer, ran away on Printz's. taking a gun from 
the wall. This completed the rupture between the Swedes 
and Dutch, and all subsequent proceedings were calculated 
to augment the difference, till the two nations came, at 
last, to open war. 

We intermit our account of these matters to state that, on 
the first of October, 1646, the sixth expedition reached the 
colony from Sweden, on the ship Gyllene Hajen (the Golden 
Shark). The voyage had occupied four months, the vessel 
losing her sails, topmasts, and other articles, and the crew, 
almost to a man, being sick. The cargo consisted of 
various goods intended for barter with the Indians, for the 
most part bought in Holland, including iron implements, 
cloth, and the like. Not until December was the ship quite 
put to rights, and the crew sufficiently recovered to prepare 
for their return. Their departure was delayed still longer 
by reason of the winter ice, but on the 20th of February, 1647, 
the vessel sailed with a large cargo of 24,177 pounds of 
tobacco, only 6920 pounds of which were raised by the colony, 
the remainder being bought elsewhere. Printz sent out by 
her his third report "to the Most Honourable West India 
Company," which he dated the day she left. 

Printz now found himself in a condition to revive his com- 
mercial relations with the Indians, which had languished to 
such a degree that the Dutch threatened to absorb the beaver 
trade. He sent Huyghen and van Dyck, with eight soldiers, 
fifty miles into the interior,among the Minquas, with presents 
of all kinds, seeking, by promises of better offers than the 
Hollanders were willing to make, to obtain assurance that 
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they would traffic with the Swedes. To complete our account 
of the relations of these rival colonists (heretofore drawn from 
Dutch sources), we give the following extract on the same 
subject from Governor Printz's Report just mentioned: — 

"It is of the utmost necessity for us to drive the Dutch 
from the river, for they oppose us on every side. (1) They 
destroy our trade everywhere. (2) They strengthen the sav- 
ages with guns, shot, and powder, publicly trading with 
these against the edict of all Christians. (3) They stir up the 
savages against us, who, but for our pruddnce, would already 
have gone too far. (4) They begin to buy land from the 
savages within our boundaries, which we had purchased 
already eight years ago, and have the impudence in several 
places to erect the arms of the West India Company, calling 
them their arms; moreover, they give New Sweden the name 
of New Netherland, and dare to build their houses there, 
as can be learned from the Dutch Governor's letter, here 
annexed, and by my answer to it; in short, they appropriate 
to themselves alone every right, hoist high their own flags, 
and would surely not pay the least attention to Her Majesty's 
flags and forts, were they not reminded by cannon shot. They 
must be driven from the river, either by mutual agreement 
or other means ; otherwise they will disturb our whole work. 
The better to accomplish their intention, some of the Hol- 
landers have entirely quitted the Christians, resorting to the 
Minquas, behaving with much more unseemliness than the 
savages themselves. I have written several times to their 
Governor about all these improprieties, and also caused their 
arms to be cut down, but it did not make any difference: 
they see very well that we have a weak settlement ; and, 
with no earnestness on our side, their malice against us 
increases more and more." 

Notwithstanding this ernbrouillement of their officers, it 
seems that the colonists, who numbered one hundred and 
eighty-three souls, were, generally, in good circumstances, 
being successfully engaged in agriculture or trade. Concern- 
ing the latter writes Printz, "the gain we have derived 
from foreign cargoes, besides our own, which the commis- 
sary's account exhibits, I estimate at about 10,000 florins." 
The cattle brought out from Europe had multiplied, their 
offspring being given to the freemen, and more had been 
purchased in Virginia. Attempts had even been made at 
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shipbuilding, notwithstanding lack of skilled mechanics. 
The Governor earnestly requested that more people might 
be sent over, particularly artisans and soldiers, "and, above 
all, unmarried women, as wives for the unmarried freemen 
and the rest." They were at peace with the Indians, although 
just now their trade with these suffered in consequence of 
war among the natives. 

From Printz's Report we learn further that certain officers 
of the Company desired to return home from the colony, 
among whom was the preacher Johan Campanius, who left 
the country the following year. The Governor, also, who 
had received his appointment four years before, wished to 
quit the Delaware at the same time. He had constituted 
Johan Papegoja his assistant, who came out with him in 
1643, and had since married his daughter. He sent his son- 
in-law on this voyage to Sweden to make an oral report on 
the colony, and to execute various commissions for private 
individuals. "With regard to the homeward voyage of the 
vessel we possess no information. 

About this time greater interest appears to have been taken 
in the colony. Possibly in consequence of Printz's Report and 
Papegoja's conversations, on the 25th of September, 1647, the 
seventh expedition set sail from Gottenburg, on the ship 
Svanen, Captain Steffen Willemsen, carrying emigrants and 
a valuable cargo. Among the former were two Lutheran 
clergymen, Lars Carlsson Loock (Laurentius Lockenius) and 
Israel Fluviander, 1 Printz's sister's son, with Johan Papegoja. 
The Governor also received a letter from the Government, 
expressing satisfaction with the zeal and ability with which 
he had fulfilled his duties, and promising to have him in 
remembrance. 2 

1 This may possibly have been the same person as the one set down as 
"Herr Israel" (Holgh) in Printz's list of 1644 (Odhner, op. cit., p. 39), and 
mentioned by Acrelius as having come out later. A " Catalogue of the 
Swedish Missionaries in Pennsylvania," in the Eoyal Library, states that 
after his return home he became pastor of the parish of Od in Vestergotland, 
but we do not find his name in the church books of that place. 

2 Hazard, op. cit., p. 95. 
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We have described the state of the individual colonists. 
Whether, on the other hand, the West India Company derived 
any profit, during these years, from their colonization scheme 
does not appear from accessible records, but seems hardly 
probable. The beaver and tobacco trades were their peculiar 
sources of revenue. For a profitable exercise of the former, 
however, the Company did not keep enough goods at their 
trading-posts in America, and the numerous occasions, on 
which the Crown came to the assistance of the latter by 
means of laws and indulgences, indicate that the Company 
was not making money. The tobacco monopoly was the sub- 
ject of perpetual regulations. The royal statutes of the 20th 
of April, 1643, the 31st of January, 1644, and the 18th of 
January, 1645, comprise more rigorous determinations against 
those who import tobacco without sanction of the Company; 
the enactment of June 17, 1647, decrees further penalties of 
fines and confiscation, and punishes " arbitraliter" repeated 
violations of the tobacco law. All prohibitions failing of 
effect, the tobacco trade was enfranchised by a royal letter 
dated October 25, 1649. 1 

According to the statute of August 31, 1642, 2620 riksdaler 
of the future tobacco excise was to be conceded by the Crown 
for the support of the colony of New Sweden ; but, since this 
revenue never amounted to that sum, the Government issued 
a decree, January 20, 1648, conferring on the South Company, 

1 Stjernman, op. cit., ii., in plur. loc. Concerning the last order a state- 
ment, possibly worthy of citation, occurs in a letter from the Directors of 
the Dutch West India Company to Director Stuyvesant in New Amsterdam, 
dated Jan. 27, 1649 (N. S.) : " Under cover of this privilege [the monopoly], 
some great persons have hidden themselves, as the report goes, especially 
fiis Excellency the Chancellor of the Kingdom and some body else residing 
in this country on behalf of the Crown, whose name we suppress for reasons 
[supposed to be Appelbom]. In the expectation of great profits these good 
gentlemen have taken up some swindlers, who, contrary to their good inten- 
tions, do not endeavour to cultivate, but buy the produce in the English 
Virginias, and bring it to Sweden under the name of their own harvest; but, 
when this swindle was discovered, . . . they were deserted by their princi- 
pals, and the Crown is said to have resolved upon a withdrawal of these 
privileges." Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 47. (Not Appelbom, but Spiring 
is meant, says Prof. Odhner. — Tkans.) 
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for the budget of New Sweden, the right to receive from the 
Crown the third part of the Crown's income from all confis- 
cated tobacco, and of fines for infringement of the tobacco 
laws both before and after that date; and, since the previously 
promised part of the tobacco excise had been appropriated to 
other uses, the Crown was to compensate the Company for 
money advanced, also paying the deficit that might occur, in 
case the last conceded profits were insufficient. Finally, it 
was accorded that goods imported from Holland to Gotten- 
burg, to be sent afterwards to New Sweden, should be free 
of duty, as well as the tobacco and skins which came from 
the colony. 1 

On the 16th of May, 1648, the ship Svanen set out again 
from the colony, and after a wonderfully short voyage of 
thirty days arrived at Helsingor, 2 and on the 3d of July at 
Stockholm. Papegoja wrote by the vessel to the chancellor, 3 
praying to be remembered with a position in Sweden, "since 
there were few people in New Sweden with whom to effect 
any service or profit for His Right Honourable Lordship and 
the Honourable Company, or to defend the land against either 
savages or Christians, who harmed the Swedes in every way." 

This complaint is evidently directed against the Hollanders, 
who now began to gain the upper hand in the contest with 
the Swedes. The summer of 1647 was the turning point in 
their mutual relations. The Dutch Governor Kieft, who ex- 
hibited more than commendable forbearance in his comport- 
ment towards his rivals (although, on the contrary, by bloody 
deeds of violence he incensed the Indians against his nation), 
was now superseded* by Peter Stuyvesant, who entered upon 
the duties of his office in May of that year. The latter was 
an old warrior, and a man of education, and from his arrival 
dates the ascendency of the Hollanders on the Delaware. At 
the outset he declared his purpose to regard as Dutch terri- 

1 The order is printed by Acrelius, op. cit., p. 54. 

8 According to a letter to Beyer, dated June 30, 1648. 

3 May 15, 1648. The letter is in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

4 On his homeward voyage to Europe he suffered shipwreck, and was 
drowned off the coast of England. 
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tory all land, rivers, and streams between Cape Henlopen and 
Cape Cod, which embraced, of course, the colony of New 
Sweden. 2 The Swedish Governor, meanwhile, persisted in 
his entirely too haughty behaviour towards the Butch, and, 
if we are to credit the reports of Commandant Hudde (already 
mentioned), impeded or quite prevented their navigation of 
the river, and treated the agents of the Holland Company 
with disrespect and arrogance. Thus we see the governments 
in America making the same complaints of one another, and 
denying each other's rights, in their reports to the authorities, 
and, when the means was wanting to secure their privileges, 
indulging in threats and accusations. So, when the Dutch 
settlers and captains narrated their wrongs to their new 
governor, Stuyvesant employed the usual expedient of send- 
ing a protest to Governor Printz (August, 1647), to which 
the latter made similar reply the following December. Next 
year only increased the discord. During the winter Printz 
collected great quantities of timber at Passajung, on the 
northern side of the mouth of the Schuylkill, evidently with 
the design of erecting a structure, still further to restrain the 
Hollanders from the free use of the river, which was already 
rendered difficult by Port Korsholm. On learning this, 
Hudde hastened (in April) to buy the right to the land from 
two Indian chiefs, and, summoning the Swedes to quit the 
place, set up the arms of the Prince of Orange, with a salute, 
and began to build in the interest of the Dutch. The same 
day Henrik Huyghen presented himself with protests, which 
effected nothing, while the Swedes, on the other hand, were 
upbraided with unlawful usurpation of the land. Hudde con- 
tinued to construct his house, surrounding it with palisades. 
Soon after, however, Mans Kling, the commander at Kors- 
holm, appeared, with twenty-five men, armed with loaded 
guns and axes ; and, Hudde disregarding their demand to 
give over his undertaking, Kling ordered his men to cut 
down all the trees nearest the building. On news of this, 
two members of the Chief Council at New Amsterdam re- 

1 Hazard, op. cit., p. 93. 
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paired to the Delaware late in May, and, obtaining from the 
Indians confirmation of the Dutch purchase of the Schuylkill 
in 1633, sailed, with their suite, to Tennakong. 

Only after waiting half an hour in the rain, were they 
admitted to Printz's presence, when they delivered to the 
Governor a solemn protest against his unlawful acts on the 
Schuylkill, to which he promised he would reply before they 
departed for Manhattan. Meanwhile the scenes on the river 
were repeated ; and, at the first news of any attempt of the 
Dutch to build, Printz sent out men, who threw down or 
burned whatever was erected. During the absence of Hudde 
from Fort Nassau, in September, 1648, Printz likewise began 
the construction of a house on the Schuylkill some yards from 
the old Fort Beversrede, almost entirely concealed from the 
river. When Hudde returned, he entered his protest, as 
usual, against this action, but since he had not force enough 
to defend his rights, the Swedish Governor continued his 
endeavour to obtain sole mastery of this region, the import- 
ance of which has been already indicated. 1 

The dispute remained in the same situation the following 
year. Stuy vesant lacked means for a more serious interfer- 
ence, and, fearing an attack from the English north of the 
Delaware, desired to maintain the Swedes as allies for com- 
mon self-protection ; he constantly prescribed, therefore, to 
Hudde merely to endeavour to keep firm foothold by the side 
of his rivals on the river. 2 In the beginning of the year a 
Dutchman, named Thomas Broen, presented himself to 
Printz, requesting his aid and leave to build a house at a 
place below Fort Nassau called Mantaes Hoeck, 3 having pre- 
viously obtained permission to do so from Stuyvesant. Printz 
promised this, with the proviso that Broen should acknowl- 
edge his jurisdiction. And the Governor, meanwhile suspect- 
ing that the Dutch Company might improve the opportunity 
to enter upon that tract, hastened to buy of the Indians the 

1 Hudde's " Report" in Doc. Col. Hist. N. I. 

2 Doc. Col. Hist. N. T., xii. pp. 56-62. 

8 On the present Mantua Creek in New Jersey. 
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land from the above-named place to Narraticons or Racoon 
Kil, 1 which flows a little further south, and constituted the 
northern boundary of the Swedes' purchase under Peter Hol- 
lender. On the confines of this region he erected the arms 
of the Swedish queen. 2 

Since Printz was endeavouring to acquire possession of the 
rest of the territory on the eastern side of the river in the 
same manner, Hudde, lacking means to buy it himself, and 
not waiting to receive this from his government, devised 
another expedient for securing land for the Holland Com- 
pany, that they might not be entirely shut out from the 
river. Above all, he desired a route for traffic between 
Manhattan and the region of the beaver-trade, which, just 
now, was remarkably brisk, as many as 30,000 or 40,000 skins 
having been bought during the season, namely, from April 
or May till autumn. He agreed with certain Dutch freemen 
that they should purchase the land on both sides of the river 
north of Fort Nassau, and afterwards sell it for the original 
consideration to the Company. 3 Printz continued to inflict 
all manner of damage on the Dutch upon the Schuylkill, as 
formerly, a topic to which we shall recur hereafter. 

Returning to the mother country, we find preparations were 
making for sending out an expedition this year, that promised 
to furnish the colony abundant means of stability and self- 
defence, but had quite a different ending. Since its history 
has never been related before, we beg leave to give a more 
detailed account of its sad fate, drawn from documents in 
the Royal Archives of Sweden. 1 

1 The present Eaccoon Creek in New Jersey. 

2 Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 370. Acrelius erroneously gives the date 
as 1646. Singularly enough we have not been able to find any notice of 
this purchase in Swedish documents. 

3 Doc. Col. Hist. N. T., xii. pp. 370-372. 

* Acrelius, op. cit., p. 16, and after him other authors state, that "during 
Printz's administration vessels came to New Sweden on three several voyages : 
first, Svarta Kattan (the Black Cat) with ammunition and merchandise ; 
next, the ship Svanen; and, finally, the two ships Nycheln and Lambet 
(the Lamp)." From what precedes and follows, it appears this statement is 
partly incomplete and partly incorrect. 
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On the 24th of March, 1649, Queen Christina issued orders 
to the College of the Admiralty to " make ready and equip" 
the ship Kalmar Nyckel, then lying at Gottenburg, consigned 
to the West India Company for the removal of "the cargo, 
which the Company had stored there." She was to be sup- 
plied with the necessary crew, and twenty pieces of cannon, 
and furnished with provisions for ten months, deducting the 
amount which the Company might claim from the Admiralty, 
and was to start upon her voyage as soon as possible. Find- 
ing she could not be prepared in time, the College of the 
Admiralty ordered, April 13, the equipment of another vessel 
called Kattan (the Cat), on which embarked the eighth expe- 
dition to New Sweden. The cargo consisted principally of 
materials of war and implements of every sort, from the in- 
ventory of which we may cite "two six-pounder brass cannon, 
two three- pounder, twelve six-pounder, and two four-pounder 
iron cannon, powder, lead, grenades, muskets, pistols," etc., 
besides rope and tackle, and everything needed for the outfit 
of a ship, with a considerable supply of food. Commandant 
Hans Amundsson was appointed head of the expedition, and 
Cornelius Lucifer captain of the vessel. The former was 
accompanied by his family. Among the. emigrants (who 
numbered seventy persons), we may name, particularly, the 
preacher Matthias Nertuni us (Rosenbechius ?) and the book- 
keeper Joachim Lycke; some criminals, also, appear to have 
been included. 1 Seeing that no fewer than three hundred 
Finns applied to the government this year for permission to 
go to New Sweden, 2 there was probably no lack of colonists 
on this occasion. 

After a long delay at Gottenburg, the ship set sail on the 3d 
of July. At first the voyage was prosperous, and on the 20th 
of August she touched at the island of Antigua in the West 
Indies to take in water. Not obtaining enough here, she 
steered next day to St. Christopher's, where the emigrants 

1 A list of the emigrants is given in the Notes to this number of the 
Magazine. — Trans. 

* Carlson, Sveriges Historia under Konungarne af Pfalziska Huset, L 
p. 260. 
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were received with great kindness by the Governor, and sup- 
plied with water and provisions. She procured salt at the 
island of St. Martin, and the following day coasted about 
some others in that unfamiliar sea, the captain, "ex mala 
prcesumtione" says the narrator, "ac incredibili obstinacia" 
bearing full sail, in spite of admonitions of the Commandant 
and other companions to lie to. Early on the morning of 
the 26th she struck a rock, two miles from an island four- 
teen miles distant from Porto Rico ; but, after she had been 
lightened of ballast, water, etc., she was brought to shore, 
fortunately, without loss of life. The victuals and a great 
part of the stores of the ship were carried to the beach, and, 
after some repairs, she was ready to continue her journey. 
The shipwrecked mariners, needing water, besought assist- 
ance of the inhabitants, who happened to be Spaniards, and 
who sent them water, indeed, but, observing their desperate 
situation, plundered them of what they had carried ashore, 
and took them on boats, as prisoners, to Porto Rico, where 
Amundsson, who meanwhile had recovered his sword, was 
brought before the Governor, Don Fernando de la Riva. The 
latter, after questioning him as to his intentions, from whence 
he came, and whither he was going, made excuses for the 
violence towards his company, saying, this would not have 
occurred, had he been, present. Amundsson considered they 
would have to answer for behaving as they had to friendly 
strangers. In the mean time the emigrants were liberated, 
and permitted to leave the place as they found opportunity ; 
but, being robbed of their ship and private property, they 
had to work to support themselves, or beg for sustenance. 
The Commandant was furnished by the Governor with a 
small monthly allowance to maintain himself and family. 

Amundsson communicated these facts to his superiors in 
Sweden ;' but, some time necessarily elapsing before the news 

1 The foregoing statements are drawn from a letter from Amundsson to 
the College of the Admiralty, dated November 24, 1649, in the Naval 
Archives, and another from the same to the Chancellor of the Kingdom, 
dated November 22, among documents relating to New Sweden in the Ar- 
chives of the Kingdom. 
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could be received and aid arrive, his company were grievously 
afflicted. Being forbidden to celebrate their form of religious 
worship, many through sickness and necessity, others by 
promises and force, and some through matrimonial alliances 
were converted to the Catholic faith, by which means their 
lot was somewhat improved. The Governor himself procured 
the baptism of one of the Swedish women, and took her to 
live with him. Soon after he left the island. Others of the 
shipwrecked people eagerly sought means to get away, 
and especially the crew of Kattan, who time and ^gain ap- 
pealed to La Eiva to send them home. Lest their arrival in 
Sweden, in their forlorn plight, might discredit the colonial 
enterprise of the West India Company, the Swedish Com- 
mandant persuaded them to despatch Joachim Lycke (who 
was accompanied by the preacher Nertunius), and wait a 
year for orders or assistance. This they agreed to, therefore, 
but, the year expiring without news, many finally left the 
island, one by one, getting home in various ways. 1 

Many, however, remained behind. Presently arrived a 
new Spanish governor for Porto Rico, Don Diego de la Vera, 
who, not hearing of any Swedish ship destined to remove 
the strangers, whom he either would not or could not main- 
tain or help, especially without orders on the subject from 
his government, determined that all should leave the island. 
In expectation of this the Swedes assembled to sail with a 
General Francisco Visante. Nevertheless, directly contrary 
to promise and agreement, only Amundsson and his family 
were permitted to accompany the officer. The former be- 
sought that he might stay upon the island, if his people 
might not go with him, but was compelled, by menaces, to 
remain upon the ship. His children were forcibly detained 
by the people left upon the beach, and had to be seized by 

1 Among these were two noblemen (" adelsbussar") in the service of the 
Admiralty, Johan Lindeberg and Daniel Larsson, who reached Gottenburg 
again, in destitute plight, in July, 1650. (Letters to the Admiralty, dated 
Porto Eico, November 30, 1649, and Gottenburg, July, 1650, in the Naval 
Archives.) In April, 1652, arrived two of Kaftan's crew. (Letter from 
Admiral Thiessen Anckarhjelm, in the Archives of the Kingdom.) 
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Spanish soldiers and conveyed on board the vessel, which 
afterwards (probably April 13, 1651) set 'sail for Spain, where 
they arrived the following July. From Cadiz Amundsson 
wrote a letter to the Swedish agent at Amsterdam, Peter 
Trotzig, to be forwarded to Sweden, but this communication 
never reached its destination. Notwithstanding, he succeeded 
in getting to that city, in a destitute condition, and, procur- 
ing the needful documents, wrote to the Swedish Ambassador, 
Matthias Palbitzsky, at Madrid, desiring him to speak to the 
Spanish government, and obtain help for the distressed Swedes 
at Porto Rico. 

After the departure of Amundsson 1 his people petitioned 
the Governor for aid to leave the island, and were told they 
could purchase a little " bark," that came there a few days 
before, and was taken as a prize. This they did, then, and, 
La Vera furnishing them with provisions, quitted Porto Rico, 
May 1, 1651, numbering no more than eighteen souls. Their 
design was to get to New Sweden, if possible, but the very 
next day, off Santa Cruz (St. Croix), they were captured by 
a frigate, which compelled them to accompany her to that 
island, then in the possession of France. The Governor met 
them with some soldiers on the beach, 2 and, immediately tak- 
ing them into custody, robbed them of their money and what 
other valuables he could discover. The women having sewed 
some of these in their clothes, the Governor, by some means, 
finding this out, on their refusal to give them up, " had them 
taken one by one, and, screwing their fingers with pistol-locks 
until the nails came off," forced them to yield what was con- 
cealed, and even went further with his tortures in the hope 
of getting more. 3 The rest were heavily laden with iron fet- 

1 What follows is derived from a letter from Johan Jonsson Ruth to the 
Chancellor of the Kingdom, among documents relating to New Sweden in 
the Archives of the Kingdom. 

* Ruth's letter states concerning this : " When we came to land, the 
Governor and his soldiers met us on the beach, shouting and screaming, 
saying, ' Women are needed in this country for our men in the fort,' " &c. 

3 Ruth's letter says : " He called a soldier and ordered him to take an iron 
plate and lay it on the fire . . . and, when it was red hot, had the soldiers 
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ters and ill-treated, and two of them were killed in a most 
horrible manner. Finally, they were distributed in various 
quarters of the island, to work, being prohibited to have in- 
tercourse with one another under penalty of death. In the 
course of a few weeks nearly all succumbed to misery and 
disease. Meanwhile, a Dutch captain, who was sailing in 
these waters, happened to hear of their misfortunes, and 
contrived to send a boat from St. Christopher's, to bring the 
wretched people away. At that time there were only five 
alive, the mate, Johan Jonsson Ruth, two women, and two 
children, of whom all but the first-named person died, either 
on the voyage or immediately after their arrival at that 
island. Ruth, the sole survivor, was brought by the captain 
spoken of to Holland, where he found opportunity to send a 
letter to Sweden, reciting the events we have narrated. 

This expedition, therefore, accomplished nothing for the 
Swedish colony, and the report of its ill fate, which reached 
the settlers in the summer of 1650, 1 could not but have de- 
pressed their spirits, and increased the difficulty of Governor 
Printz's situation. Nevertheless, the colonists were able to 
congratulate themselves on having raised an unusually good 
crop this year, and the freemen even had grain to sell. Not 
having heard from home for two years past, the Governor 
sent the commandant at Elfsborg, Sven Schute, to Sweden, 
to make "a good and satisfactory report," and for his own 
part sought "release" from his residence in the colony. 2 
Meanwhile Printz continued, as formerly, to check the Dutch, 
as far as possible, in their encroachments on the Delaware, 
and repeated the old scenes upon the Schuylkill. "We may 
almost certainly affirm that by this conduct he hazarded the 
existence, and, perhaps, is responsible for the final overthrow 

to seize one woman after another and set them on it, crying and screaming, 
with bare feet, until their skin was all burnt off, the Governor, meanwhile, 
with the rest of his Frenchmen going around, laughing and swilling brandy." 

1 At least, this rumour is related by Stuyvesant in a letter to Hudde, 
August, 1650. Doc. Col. Hist. N. T., xii. p. 67. (The news was brought 
to New Amsterdam by Augustine Herman, for accounts of whom see this 
Magazine, Vol. IV. pp. 101 et seq., and Vol. VII. pp. 88 et seq.— Trans.) 

8 Printz to P. Brahe, August 11, 1650. Skokloster Archives. 
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of the colony. The blame of this does not, at least, fall 
altogether on the Hollanders. It seems, the mutual recrimi- 
nations of the governors had led to some negotiations between 
the governments of the mother countries, which tended to 
the advantage of the Swedish colony. At least, the directors 
of the West India Company at Amsterdam were induced to 
despatch a letter to Governor Stuyvesant (in March, 1651), 
proving they were disposed to determine a line of boundary 
between the territories of the two nations, the Company agree- 
ing to confine itself to the region of Manhattan, "although 
they might be able to show that they had bought consider- 
able land on the (South) river." 1 Meanwhile Stuyvesant had 
received earnest complaints and prayers for help from the 
settlers who had been ill-treated by Printz, and it is uncer- 
tain whether the letter just referred to served to hinder the 
enterprise which he bad devised for the securing of a new, 
firm base of operations against the Swedish colony. 

Concerning the beginning of this undertaking Printz 
relates 2 that, on the 8 th of May, a Dutch man-of-war made 
her appearance in the Delaware, and stopped all sailing in 
or out of the stream. She was " frightened away, however, 
by discharge of field-pieces, and other fire-arms." On the 
25th of the following month Stuyvesant came himself, with 
eleven vessels and a hundred and fifty men, increasing his 
force at Fort Nassau by a troop that came overland from 
Manhattan, and was taken on board the fleet, when the latter 
sailed up and down the river, in a hostile manner, "beating 
drums and firing guns without cessation." 3 It was at this 
time, probably, that Stuyvesant conducted his negotiations 
with the Indians to acquire by purchase a tract of land on 
the west side of the river, where he might build a fort. 

On the 9th of July he called together all the Indian chiefs 
who dwelt upon the river, and all owners of land in the 

1 Doc. Col. Hist. N. F., xii. p. 68. Hazard, op. cit., p. 123. 

2 In a letter to the Chancellor of the Kingdom, dated August 1, 1651, 
among the Oxenstjerna papers in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

' In the Dutch reports of this enterprise, cited by Hazard, nothing is said 
about Stuyvesant's appearing with force of arms. 

Vol. viii. — 3 
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vicinity, that they might transfer their assumed rights to 
him. Strangely enough, the Indians affirmed that they bad 
never sold the Swedes more than the small tract where 
Christina was situated, with a little land for growing tobacco. 
The rest of the western shore of the river, from that fort to 
Bombay Hook, they were willing to grant to the Dutch 
Company as a perpetual possession, for which they afterwards 
received the compensation promised by Stuyvesant. Docu- 
ments attesting this contract were drawn up and signed, one 
of the chiefs named Pemmenatta (in the Swedish proceedings 
called Peminacka) only stipulating that the Dutch "should 
'repair his gun when it got out of order, and give the Indiana 
a little maize when they requested it." 1 Before this, Stuy- 
vesant had begun the erection of a small fort, with palisades, 
at Sandhuk, on the west side of the Delaware, about mid- 
way between Christina and Elfsborg (directly north of the 
present town of New Castle, Delaware), where he stationed 
a garrison, with cannon and two ships. The Swedish boun- 
dary posts were pulled up ; all sailing on the river was to be 
challenged from the fort; and Stuyvesant even sought to 
induce the Swedish freemen at that place to submit to the 
rule of the Dutch. The fort erected received the name of 
Casimir. 

Nor had Printz. meanwhile, been idle. From an interest- 
ing document in the Archives of the Kingdom of Sweden, 2 we 
learn that he endeavoured to obtain from the Indians further 
sanction of the ancient rights of the Swedes upon the Dela- 
ware. To this intent, on the 3d of July he held a meeting 
at Elfsborg with the heirs of the chief Mitatsimint, already 
mentioned in connection with the first purchase of territory, 
who confirmed the former grant of land between "Appach- 
aihackingh and Mettocksinovonsingh" (the tract between 
Christina and Bombay Hook), for which Mitatsimint had 
received full compensation. Peminacka, indeed, enjoyed the 
privilege of hunting on the same, but not of selling the land 

1 Hazard, op. dt., p. 126. following O'Callaghan. 
* See above, and Appendix I. 
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as its rightful owner, as all the savages on the river would 
testify. The written contract to this effect was signed by 
Mitatsimint's widow Notike, his son Kiapes, and two others 
of his children, who made their marks, 1 and was witnessed 
.by Peter Joachimson and Gothofryd Harmer. 

Stuyvesant, as already stated, having, at that time, begun 
to build on the territory in dispute, Printz despatched a pro- 
test on the subject, dated at New Gottenburg, July 8, 1651. 
"As well," says he, "by Her Royal Majesty's letter and docu. 
ments delivered by the Indians, as by the witness of living 
Christians present, it is abundantly testified that the land 
between Boomtiens Huk and the Schuylkill was bought by 
Her Majesty's officers, in the year 1638, from five sachems, 
known by name, representing the savages who might have 
a claim upon the territory indicated, and that said tract was 
paid for, and has been hitherto possessed by the Swedes 
without gainsay of Christians or Indians, and that the same 
is true of the land from the Schuylkill to Sanchikan." In 
virtue of the loose statements of the natives concerning their 
proprietary rights, Stuyvesant had undertaken to buy a 
portion of the land described, and to fortify the place, " to 
the great prejudice of Her Royal Majesty's fortresses and 
stations." Against all these proceedings Printz protested, 
" in view of the praise-worthy alliance between Her Royal 
Majesty of Sweden and the High and Mighty States-Gene- 
ral." 2 

Stuyvesant paid no attention to this, however, but con- 
tinued to build his fort, and, as before stated, on the 9th of 
July, held a meeting with the Indians, whom he found 
unfavourably disposed towards the Swedes. Still further to 
strengthen his position, Printz arranged a fresh meeting at 
New Gottenburg between the heirs of Mitatsimint and 
Peminacka, just mentioned, in the presence of several Indian 
chiefs, whose names are giveu. On this occasion the rest 
made a declaration against Peminacka, according to which, 

1 Kiapes's mark evidently represents a bow and arrow, another a pipe, a 
third a cross. 

2 The protest occurs in the above-named document. 
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on the 29th of March, 1638, a valid contract of sale was con- 
cluded between Peter Minuit and Mitatsimint, with others 
now present, Indian proprietors of the region now in dispute, 
on the western side of the river, with the land lying above. 
Peminacka's claim, which he grounded on a donation, was 
pronounced baseless, since he had not even delivered the pre- 
sents agreed upon for his hunting privilege ; and, the former 
contract being now renewed, the Swedes were recognized 
as the sole rightful proprietors, and Stuyvesant's title was 
declared void. This act was signed by Johan and Gustaf 
Printz, Henrik Huyghen, and Peter Bock. Finally, some 
days later, another paper was drawn up, dated New Gotten- 
burg, July 16, and signed with the peculiar marks of 
Notike, Kiapes and Quenick, and witnessed by two other 
Indians, Johan Printz, and his son Gustaf, Papegoja, and 
several more. This was nearly all of the same import 
as the preceding document, referring to the continued re- 
fusal of the Hollanders to cease building at Sandhuk, and 
upholding the title of the Swedes against "Peminacka and 
his followers." 

Nevertheless, all these protests, as well as a personal visit 
from Printz, produced no effect on Stuyvesant, who declared 
that he was acting in accordance with the orders of the 
States-General, which, however, was not true. It is clear, he 
was unwilling to relinquish the advantage he had gained in 
obtaining a firm foothold on a convenient station. The 
central point of the Dutch power on the Delaware was now 
transferred to Port Casimir, and soon after Fort Nassau was 
abandoned. This whole affair was a great defeat for Printz, 
and we can scarcely credit a statement, 1 drawn from a Dutch 
source, that, at Stuyvesant's departure from the river, the 
two antagonists promised to observe neighbourly friendship 
and correspondence, and to refrain from all hostilities against 
each other. Printz himself writes thus upon the subject: 2 
" This must be submitted to by reason of our weakness. If 

1 Hazard, op. cit., p. 226. 

* In his letter to the Chancellor, August 1, 1651, already cited. 
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we do not receive succour before next March, it is all over 
with our enterprise." He also entertained fears of "the 
English to the north," since a number of families of that 
nation were making preparations to settle on the Delaware, 
an action which the Dutch, however, were endeavouring to 
prevent. In other respects, the condition of the colonists 
was, this year also, generally good, although they continued 
to hear nothing from the mother country. 

The success of Stuy vesant's undertaking may be attributed 
to the smallness of the force at the disposal of Printz for re- 
pelling such an assault (the Swedish Governor having three 
forts to guard), as well as to the circumstance that the Dutch 
Governor employed all his resources in this stroke, which, 
had it failed, would certainly have cost him dear. As we 
have said, Stuyvesant affirmed that he was acting by autho- 
rity of the States-General. That this was false appears from 
a letter addressed to him by the Directors of the Dutch Com- 
pany (dated April 4, 1652), 1 in which these gentlemen express 
their astonishment at his enterprise, of which they had not 
the least hint. Since it had succeeded, however, they desired 
to wait and see how the Swedish Governor's report of the 
affair should be received by his Government, although they 
entertained no great hopes of effecting an amicable agree- 
ment with the latter. 

This subject came before the Royal Council of Sweden, 
March 18, 1652, when Printz's letter to the Chancellor of the 
Kingdom and, probably, the document before spoken of were 
read. The minutes of the meeting state : "The question was 
asked, quid coneilii concerning the invasion of New Sweden 
by the Dutch? Her Royal Majesty considered redress might 
fairly be sought from the States-General. The Chancellor of 
the Kingdom conceived the matter to be well worthy of 
deliberation." Whether this led to any diplomatic corre- 
spondence on the part of the Government is not known. 
Nevertheless, two days before, March 16, Council held a con- 
sultation on the condition of New Sweden, the obvious result 

' Doe. Col Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 72. 
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of which was a series of orders from the Government about 
the equipment of a new expedition to the colony. On the 
day named there were summoned before the Council Post- 
master Beyer, who since the death of Fleming practically 
acted as superintendent of the enterprise at home, the book- 
keeper Hans Kramer, the former zealous co-operator in the 
work, Sven Schute, who had been sent to Sweden by Governor 
Printz, an otherwise unknown man named Henrik Gerdtson, 
" who said he had not been in New Sweden, it is true, but 
had been in New Netherland, which immediately adjoined 
it," and, finally, the assessor in the College of Commerce. 
Council was convinced "that the country could now sustain 
itself," but lacked means for carrying on a lucrative trade, 
while, on the other hand, there was no scarcity of people 
"willing to go forth ajid occupy the land." Her Majesty 
"expressed the opinion that the direction of the expedition 
should be entrusted to the College of Trade, and that the 
Admiralty should furnish a ship for it, the means to be pro- 
vided hereafter." Whereupon the persons mentioned above 
were bidden to enter, and Lieutenant Schute gave an account 
of the condition and resources of the country, corroborating 
the need of settlers. The conclusion was in accordance with 
the sentiment of the Queen, in which the Chancellor joined, 
that Her Majesty should commit the superintendence of the 
enterprise to the College of Commerce, and command the 
Admiraltyto fit out a vessel, and that the Chancellor should 
consult further with persons concerned. 1 During the sub- 
sequent period the Government showed greater activity in 
strengthening the neglected colony. Her Majesty issued an 
order to the Admiralty some days later (March 23) to get the 
ship Svanen ready, immediately, for a voyage to New Sweden. 2 
Means were deficient, probably, for the execution of this 
order, and considerable delay occurred. Governor Printz fell 
into still greater straits, and, August 30, 1652, wrote thus to 
the Chancellor of the Kingdom: "The Puritans threaten us 

1 Extract from the Minutes of the Council, March 16, 1652, among docu- 
ments relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
* . Register of the Admiralty in the Naval Archives. 
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with violence, and the Dutch are pressing upon us on all 
sides ; they have ruined the fur-trade ; the savages are 
troubling us, having bought cargoes of strangers ; the people 
are beginning to desert the colony in despair; forty Dutch 
families have settled east of the river, who have absolutely 
no provisions, and do not sow or plough, desiring to live by 
the traffic with the natives, which they themselves have de- 
stroyed." 1 During the following year the situation was not 
improved. Stuyvesant had now assembled his force at Fort 
Casimir, where already in the beginning of 1653 no fewer 
than twenty-six Dutch families had settled, and more still 
were expected. Nevertheless, he did not venture yet to make 
any attempt against the Swedes, chiefly for fear of the English, 
but felt obliged to conform to the admonition of his Directors, 
to endeavour as far as possible to avoid dissensions with them, 
"not to increase the number of the Company's enemies during 
that critical period." 2 Not a word was heard from Sweden 
to relieve the anxiety of Governor Printz, although he 
urgently applied for aid in his letters to his superiors. He 
insisted on his dismissal, and many other inhabitants of the 
colony, particularly persons in the service of the Company, 
desired to return to their native country, while some besought 
Stuyvesant to allow them to settle among the Dutch, a 
privilege he dared not grant. In consequence of a war 
between two neighbouring Indian tribes, no fur-trade could 
be carried on, and the non-arrival of any succour gradually 
caused the colonists (hitherto in the enjoyment of the great 
consideration accorded to the Swedish nation) to be regarded 
"as abandoned wanderers, without a sovereign." To give 
further weight to his complaints, in July, 1653, the Governor 
sent home his son Gustavus Printz, who had been a lieutenant 
in the colony since 1648. 3 

1 The Oxenstjema papers in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

2 Letter from the Directors of the West India Company to Stuyvesant, 
in Doc. Col. Hist. N. T., xii. p. 73. 

8 The above is taken from a letter from Printz to the Chancellor of the 
Kingdom, dated April 26, 1653, among the Oxenstjema papers in the Ar- 
chives of the Kingdom, and from others from the same to P. Brahe, of April 
26, and July 14, 1653, in the Skokloster Archives. 
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This discouraging intelligence put fresh life into the mea- 
sures for the relief of the colony. Her Majesty renewed her 
mandate to the Admiralty concerning the equipment of a 
ship for New Sweden, "that the enterprise might not alto- 
gether come to naught." The Wismar was selected, and besides 
her crew three hundred men were to be engaged, with tackle 
and ship's furniture, for the vessel built by Printz in America. 1 
The same day an order was issued to the War Department to 
deliver over ammunition "for the defence of the people and 
the land." 

The College of Commerce, lately, for the first time, fully 
organized, had, by her Majesty's desire, assumed the direction 
of the colony, and the honour of reviving and actively con- 
ducting the undertaking belongs to the President of that 
College, Erik Oxenstjerna. He issued the necessary instruc- 
tions and commissions for this expedition, which promised to 
be of great advantage to the settlement, and with which we 
enter upon a new and the last stage in the history of New 
Sweden. 

In order to procure emigrants, Sven Schute was commanded 
by the College of Commerce 2 to enlist fifty soldiers, preferring 
artisans, and send them to Stockholm, and afterwards to 
proceed to Varmland and Dal, and collect families and single 
persons living in the forests, to the number of two hundred 
and fifty souls, " the majority to be good men, with some 
women." 

Instead of the vessel Wismar (before designated), the Admi- 
ralty furnished the ship Omen (the Eagle), which by autumn 
of that year was ready to take her cargo on board. The 
West India Company also fitted out GyUene Hajen, which 
had been in New Sweden before, and was now to carry mer- 
chandise and a part of the emigrants. Johan Bockhorn 
was appointed commander of Omen, 3 who had been mate 

1 Her Majesty to the Admiralty, August 13, 1653, in the Naval Archives. 

2 The College of Commerce to Sv. Schute, August 25, 1653, in the 
Archives of the College. 

3 Memorial for him, dated October 4, 1653, in the Eegister of the Admi- 
ralty ; and an order, dated December 13, in the Archives of the College of 
Commerce. 
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of Kattan, and Gyllene Hajen was to be commanded by 
Hans Amundsson, wbo was not discouraged by his former 
ilbfated voyage. On their arrival in New Sweden Amunds- 
son was to " have charge of everything connected with the 
building of Printz's ship," superintend the defence of the 
land, and form a council of the chief officers, but was not to 
undertake anything without consulting the Governor. Sven 
Sehute, on the other hand, was to be "Captain over the 
country, and the recruits to be sent out on Omen for the re- 
inforcement of the colony." 1 As early as August the Govern- 
ment bestowed oh Amundsson and Sehute patents for land on 
the Delaware, to be held by them and their heirs. 2 

On the way to New Sweden the expedition was to execute 
another commission, viz., to obtain from the Spaniards com- 
pensation for the ship and cargo, which had been lost, as we 
related, at Porto Rico. Negotiations on this subject had 
long since been pending between the Swedish and Spanish 
governments. When Queen Christina despatched Matthias 
Palbitsky (in 1651) to congratulate the King of Spain on the 
conclusion of peace, to form an alliance of friendship, and to 
settle commercial treaties, she had, probably, also ordered him 
to request remuneration for Kattan. In the Archives 3 of the 
Kingdom there is an extract from.a mandate of the King of 
Spain to the Governor and the royal "officiates" at Porto Rico 
(dated October 18, 1651), to restore the ship, with her artillery 
andcargo,and set at libertythe people who still remained there, 
or else without delay make restitution. Hans Amundsson, 
who had personal claims- to take care of in the case, was de- 
puted to arrange this matter, 4 for which purpose he was to 
wait at Porto Pico, with his vessel, putting some of his 
emigrants on board of Ornen. 

1 Order, dated December 13, in the Archives of the College of Commerce. 

1 Eising's Eeport, in Appendix 3. Hazard, op. cit., p. 138, incorrectly 
gives the name as John Amundsson. 

' Among documents relating to New Sweden. 

4 Memorial for him, dated October 6, in the Eegister of the Admiralty. 
Instructions and commission, dated December 13, in the Archives of the 
College of Commerce. 
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In consequence of Printz's incessant and more and more 
urgent solicitations for leave to quit the colony, the Govern- 
ment resolved, as a first step towards granting his request, to 
send to his assistance the Secretary of the College of Com- 
merce, Johan Klaesson Rising, who now entered the Company's 
service. His Instructions, in twenty-four points, issued by 
the College of Commerce under date of December 15, 1653, 1 
and signed by Erik Oxenstjerna and Krister Bonde, show 
that they intended to reestablish Swedish power in the 
colony. As an " assistensrad," Rising and the Governor 
were to administer justice, and promote trade and the pro- 
fessions, fishing, husbandry, and so forth, attracting members 
of neighbouring nations, who might be able to give them 
aid. Especially must they seek " to rid the place of the 
Dutch, wh.o had erected a fort there, exercising, however, all 
possible prudence," and above all taking care that the English 
did not obtain a firm foothold. They were also to endeavour 
to enlarge the limits of the settlement, and to try to get all 
trade on the river out of the hands of foreigners by building, 
if need be, another fort at the mouth of the Delaware. How 
great an extension of traflic was hoped for may be learned 
from the 19th point of Rising's Instructions, as follows: 
"When he arrives, by good fortune, with the people, he shall 
select, to be own.ed by the Company, a piece of good land, 
well situated, which shall be settled by the colonists, and 
shall arrange that whatever is produced upon it may be 
exported for sale, not only on the neighbouring coasts and 
islands, but also in Europe and Africa, namely ,.grain, beer, 
boards, and brandy, for the Spanish and Caribbean Islands. . . , 
timber and wine-casks, for the Canaries, Portugal, Algiers, 
Spain, and France." For travelling expenses Rising was as- 
signed 1500 daler silfver? and received a, grant, as a perpetual 
possession for himself and his heirs, of as much land in New 
Sweden as he could cultivate with twenty or thirty peasants, 

1 It is dated TJpsala, where the Government had its seat at the close of 
this, and long into the following year, in consequence of the pestilence then 
raging in the capital. 

* Kegister in the Archives of the Chamber of Commerce, December 8. 
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to be held in accordance with the determinations of the diet 
of Norrkoping of 1604, which ground the Governor was di- 
rected to cede to him. 1 Rising was commissioned December 12, 
at an annual salary of 1200 daler silfver, to be paid to him by 
the College of Commerce, with the privilege of reentering his 
former office, " in case he should return home." 2 All these 
dispositions were made in the expectation that Printz would 
remain as Governor, and at the same time a letter was ad- 
dressed to him from the College of Commerce requiring him 
to continue at his post, welcome the expedition, and follow 
their injunctions. 

Printz could not wait, however, for this relief. For the 
last six years he had received neither letter nor orders from 
the mother country, so that he now shared the supposition of 
the Swedish population that the colony had been abandoned 
to its fate. His commands were no longer obeyed, and he 
resolved to go home, after having promised the inhabitants, 
for their fidelity to the Crown of Sweden, to come back in 
ten or twelve months from September, 1653, or, at least, to 
procure the sending of a ship, if only to inform them as to 
the state of their enterprise. He also provisionally appointed 
Johan Papegoja Vice-Governor. In company with his wife 
and children, Henrik Hnyghen, and a portion of the colonists, 
he left the settlement in the beginning of November, 3 and, 
crossing the ocean in a Dutch vessel, December 1, reached 
Rochelle, from whence he wrote to the Chancellor. Early 
in 1654 he wen.t to Holland, and in April arrived once more 

in Sweden. 4 

"We have already observed that, possibly, Printz may not 
have been the right director for a colony, which required to 
be governed rather, perhaps, by measures of policy aud pru- 
dence than by the use of force and violence, surrounded, as it 

1 Hazard, op. cit., p. 145. 

2 Letter of the College of Commerce, dated December 15, 1653, among 
documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

8 Consequently not in 1652, as Acrelius states. 

* Letter from Printz to Beyer, dated Amsterdam, February 14, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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was, with rapacious neighbours,- at a time when the mother 
country either would not or could not afford it sufficient aid. 
He deserted it now, when the results of his administration 
appeared less satisfactory, and left it to his successor to be 
involved in the coming catastrophe. After his return he was 
appointed colonel in the Swedish army, and in 1658 Governor 
of the Province of Jdnkoping. He died in 1663. The rest, 
who went home with him, were not so well rewarded for 
their services. After enduring great misery, they at length 
reached Stockholm, naked and in want, hoping to receive 
their back pay or, at least, some aid from the West India 
Company. 1 

' H. Huyghen laments, in a letter to the Chancellor, that, after a sojourn 
of fifteen years in New Sweden, he had reached home destitute ; and Printz's 
companions appeared daily before Hans Kramer to complain of their dis- 
tress. (Letter from Kramer to E. Oxenstjerna, dated May 25, 1654, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom.) 

(To be continued.) 



